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FOE es virtue. About this time, a grand masquerade 
; , took place at Versailles,to which the Duke was 
ane! Pg Hac or gag invited. It happened that the Dutchess, who 
yc stare “seath-opl rit found ae for several years had assumed her maiden name, 
Wh a his cheek by foreign gales was fann’d, jand was then residing with a relative at Paris, 
And strange, cold eyes, were round him. | was also present at the fete. Her mild and ex- 
Lonely and desolate feelings came - | pressive features being covered with a mask, 
O’erhis soul, when its farewell taking’, jand a domino concealing her lovely form, she 
Like the surge o’er an altar’s dying flame, | Was not recognized by the Duke, with whom she 
On the desert sea-shore, breaking. shad entered into conversation, and her exertions 
No sister’s well known step was nigh, |to please were crowned with success. The wit- 
Like music’s voice to cheer him; \ty and: sensible remarks that fell from her lips, 
No mother's fearful half-drawn sigh, her sprightly engaging manners, which over- 
Stirred the fever-vapor near him. ad A 
io stepped not the bounds of propriety, made a 
He. woke from wild, delirious dreams, \deep impression upon his mind, and secured his 
To the bitter treth—in sadagen, assiduous attentions during the whole night. H 
From joyous visions of crystal streams, pag Ages Ss ow nal ants 
To the fever-thirst of madnéss. expressed his admiration, and declared his love 
Wis tet dar eran, aad 06 Gee ee —but in vain did he solicit her to remove the 
f His brow, where its drops were swelling; mask. She was about, she said, to enter a con- 
, He died—and with careless steps they bore vent, and would shortly bid farewell to the van- 
R. His corse, to its lonely dwelling. ities of the world. After the most pressing en- 
as His bones are calm in their quiet grave, treaties, on ‘his part, she at length consented to 
, Who far from kis kindred perish’d, see him once more, but only on the express con- 
. As the frame, which the tears of affection lave dition that he would not endeavor to discover her 
4 * the erin d sod of the cherish’d. name nor abode, and that at the next interview 
His soul, like a bark from its moorings free, she should remain veiled, and be accompanied 
m Re forth in its thought-mov'd motion; by an elderly female upon whose discretion she 
erchance, even now it may hovering be | laced the ut liai - The . 
it, O'er its objects, of love and devotion. placed the utmost reliance. A y = met. 
sad For I joy to hope that the soul may come ee a oniented wtith_her amiskiiits 
er bidittndit dinlene ataie ‘ and talents; his admiration knew no bounds, and 
gel p g, : : . 
To watch o'er the friends of its earthly home, falling at her feet, he tendered his hand, his for-| 
, And the scenes of its earthly loving. tune, and title to her. The lady now expressed 
MaGno.ion. ||surprise and indignation at such behaviour, ex- 
’ —E=EE claiming, with much warmth, “Duke d’ Arem- 
: SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. /||burg! your history is known to me—you are a 
» married man!” 
ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. || “Oh! heed not that circumstance,” replied 
Among the many family anecdotos of the late ||the Duke; ‘‘my family possess unbounded influ- 
it- Duke of Aremburg, the following is asserted to||ence at the Court of Rome. I will instantly 
- be authentic, by several Belgian and German|\despatch a confidential person to his Holiness, 
“4 Noblemen, and is universally credited at Brus-||and having obtained a divorce, will you consent 
ry, sels. to be mine? Difference of temper will never 
pve The father of the Duke was married at an||permit me toenjoy happiness with my present 
est early age toa beautiful young person, in her||wife. Since our separation, her conduct has 
ety sixteenth year. This nobleman’s conduct at||been irreproachable; but she is quite indiffer- 
4g that period was highly blameable, being in the||ent about me, and will experience no sorrow 
sok habit of frequenting the society of females of||\on learning that I have pledged my faith and 
deprayed character, and totally*meglecting his||affection to another female. Besides, I have 
charming bride. Her family, indignant at the||heard from good authority, that it is her inten- 
i. - ill-treatment she experienced, resolved to with-||tion to enter a convent, and take the veil.” 
am ‘draw her from the dwelling of suth a husband. ||‘‘Before I give you any positive answer,” re- 
our- With much reluctance, and after shedding many ||plied the lady, “it is proper I should seriously 
title tears, she consented to leave her lord, who saw||reflect upon the matter, and consult niy friends 
no her departeto a&remote country seat without/||as to the propriety of encouraging your address- 
aby evincing the Teast regret. He continued his||es; however, you shall hear shortly to what de- 
thin “profligate career during four years, withont/|cision I have come.” A few days after, the fol- 
‘One thinking of his wife; but this gentle creature, ||lowing lines were handed to the Duke:—‘I can- 
One notwithstanding his unjust behaviour, still enter- didly admit a feeling of régard for you, which I 
==" tained a feeling of tenderness, and cherished the ||am not justified in entertaining. Having made 
mes hope, that some day would perhaps arrive when inquiries respecting you, with pain I refer to the 
2. the Duke, who had been led astray by his wick-||conduct of your past life. *Tis true you have 
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the day we are united forever. 








confessed to me the sorrow and disgust’ you ex- 
perience. You say, that; from the moment you 
saw me, all your former associates’ have been 
left forever, and that I have effected a complete 
reform in your bad habitg. .. The idea is a flatter- 
ing one; yet E believe. You once married a fe- 
male for her personal charms only, moral perfec- 
tions being deemed of minorimpoftance; but now 
grown wiser, you place a greater value upon im- 
perishable qualities, and aré also heedless about 
exterior loveliness. AsI have an interested mo- 
tive for not showing my face at present, you 
must consent to fancy me what you please till 
A great sacri- 
fice you may deem it, but your previous conduct 
authorizes me to make the demand.” 

At the expiration of a few months, the Duke, 
having been successful in his application for a 
divorce, wrote to her to fix a day for the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials, adding that he had remain- 
ed fixed in his resolutions, and was indebted to 
pure and sincere love in becoming an altered 
man. The time was appointed, and the greatest 
privacy desired. When kneeling at the foot of 
the altar, and about to press the trembling bride 
to his heart, she removed her veil, and the Duke 
recognized, in this amiable person, his neglected 
and beautiful wife. 

[IB MIpsHIPMaN’s DPADH. . 

The following vivid sketch we take from “Tom Crin- 
gle’s Log,” by a writer int Blackwood’s Magazines 

_* * * "The only other midshipman on 
board the cutter besides young Walcom, whose 
miserable death we had*witnessed, wasa slight 
delicate little fellow about fourteen years eld; 
of the name of Duncan; he was the smallest 
boy of his age I ever. saw, and had been badly 
hurt in repelling the attack of the pirate: His 
wound’ was a lacerated puncture in ‘the left 
shoulder from a boarding-pike, but it appeared 
to be healing kindly, and for some days we 
thought he was doing well. However, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, before we made 
Jamaica, the surgeon accosted Mr. Douglas-as 
we were walking the deck together. “I fear 
little Duncan is going to slip through my fingers 
after all, sir.”°—‘* No!—I thought he had been 
better.” ‘‘So he was till about noon, when a 
twitching of the muscles camé on, which I fear 
betokens lock jaw; he wavers, too, now and 
then, a bad sign.of itself where there is a fret- 
ting wound.”—We went below, where, not- 
withstanding the wind-sail that was let down 
close to where his hammock was slung, the heat 
of the small vessel was suffocating. The large 
coarse tallow candle in the purser’s lanthorn, 
that hung beside his shoulder, around which 
the loathesome cockroaches fluttered like moths 
in a summer evening, filled the between decks 
with a rancid smell, end with smoke as from 














a torch, while it ran dowd and melted like fat 
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before fire. It cast a dull Sickly gleam on the 
pale face of the brown-haired, girlish-looking 
lad a he ley in his narrow hammock. When 
we entered, an old quartermaster was rubbing 
his legs, which .were jerking about like the 
limbs of a galvanized frog, while two of the 
boys held his arms,als6 violently convulsed. The 
poor little fellow was crying and sobbing most 
piteously, but made a strong effort to compose 
himself and ‘be a man’ when he’saw us.— This 
is so. good of you, Mr. Cringle! you will take 
charge of my letter to thy sister, I know you 
will!—I say, Anson,’ to the quarter-master, 
‘do lift.me a little till I try and finish it.—It 
will bea sore heart to poor Sarah; she has no 
mother now, nor father, and aunt. is not:over 
kind,’—and again he wept bitterly. ‘Confound 
this jumping hand, it won’t keep steady, all I 
can do—ti say, Doctor, I shan’t die this time, 
shall I?’—* I hope not my fine little fellow.’-— 

‘I don’t think I shall; I shall live to be a man 
yet, in spite ~of tliat bloody Buccaneer’s pike, | 
know I shall.’ God help me, the death rattle’ 
was already in his throat, andthe flame was 
flickering in the socket; even ashe spoke the 
muscles of his neck stiffened to such a degree 
that I thought he was choked, but the violence 
of the convulsion quickly subsided: ‘I am 
done for, Doctor!’ he could no longer opén his 
mouth, but spoke through his clenched teeth— 
‘ I feel it now!—God Almighty receive my soul, 

and protect my sister!’ The arch enemy was 
indeed advancing to the final struggle, for he 
now gave asudden and sharp cry, and stretched 
out his legs andarms, which instantly beeame 
as rigid as marble, and in his agony he turned 
his face te the side I stood on, but. he was no 
longer sensible. ‘Sister,’ he said with difficul- 
ty---* Dont let them throw: me overboard; there 
are: sharks here.’---‘ Land on. the lea-bow,’--- 
sung out the man at the mast-head. The com- 
mon life sound would not have moved any of us 
in the routine of duty, but barsting in, under 
such circumstances, it made us all start, as if 
ithad been something unusual; the dying mid- 











shipman heard it,*and said calmly---‘ Land--- 
I will never see it.---But how blue, all your lips| 
look.---It is cold, piercing cold, and dark, dark.’ 
Something seemed to rise’ in his throat, ‘his fea- 
tures sharpened still more, andhe tried to gasp, 
but his clenched. teeth prevented, him---he was 
gone. 
nisiiialiats 
NAPOLEON’S PROPHECY. 

In one of our, last English papers we find the 
following article, said to be a ‘‘suppressed pas- 
sage from both French and English editions of 
Las Cases’ Journi].”” Its style proves its genu- 
ineness, but we seé no reason why it should have 
been suppressed.— Boston Courter. 

“In less than fifteen years from the present 
time,”’ said the Emperor Napoleon to me one 
day, as we stood viewing the sea, from a rock 
which overhung the road, ‘‘the whole European 
system will be changed—revolution will succeed 
revolution, until every nation becomes acquaint- 
ed with its individual rights. .Depend upon it 
the people of Europe will not submit to be gov- 
erned by these bands of petty sovereigns—these 
aristocratic cabinets, I was wrong in re-estab- 











lishing the order.of Noblesin France; but I did 
it to give splendor to the throne, and refinement 
to the manners of the people, who were fast sink- 
ing into barbarism since the revolution. The re- 
mains of the feudal system’ will vanish before 
the sun of knowledge. The people have to know 
that all emanates from themselves, in order 
to assert their rights to a share in their respec+ 
tive governments. This will be the case even 
with the boors of Russia; ‘yes, Las Cases, you, 
may live.to see the time—but I shall be coldin 
my grave—when that colossal, but ill-cement- 
ed empire will be split. into as many sovereign- 
ties; perhaps republics, as there are tribes which 
compose it.” 

After a few more-reflections én the fature 
prospects of Europe, his Majesty thus contin- 
ued :—‘*‘Never was a web more artfully woven 
over a nation than that horrible debt which en- 
velopes the people of England. It has been the 
means of enriching the aristocracy beyond all |), 
former example in any country; whilst it has, at 
the same time, aroused as many faét and power- 
ful friends to the“government as there aré indi- 
viduals who receive interest for that money, so 
extravagantly squandered to crush liberty in oth- 
er countries; hut even that,must have an end; 
some accidental spark will ignite the combusti- 
ble mass, and blow the whole system to the 
devil! If the mighty debt were due to for- 
eigners these cunning islanders would not bear 
the burden an hour; but, would, on some pretext 
or‘other, break with their creditors, and laugh 
at their credulity-; but they owe the money to 
individuals among themselves, and are therefore 
likely. to enjoy the pleasure of paying the inter-|| 
est for generations to come.—F rance too has got 
adebt. ‘Those Bourbons thinkto maintain them-} 
selves on my throne, by borrowing largely of 
the generation,’in order to lay heavy taxes on 
the next and all future ones. ButI know the 
French too well.to suppose that such a system 
can be long tolerable. I know that they have 
too much affection for their offspring to entail 
upon them a national debt like that of ‘England, 
howeverartfully incurred. No,no! my subjects 
are too short-sighted to allow the property accu- 
‘mulated for their children to be mortgaged to 
pay the Russians and English for invading them, 
and for the restoration of the -Vielle Cour des 
Imbeciles, who now insult them! 


not be favorable to the Bourbons. 


to mount him. 


to seize a-sceptre which it cannot wield. 
Orleans branch, though amiable, are too weak 





place.” 


Here the Soatees paused for a few ‘moments, 
then waving his hand, he exclaimed j in an anima- 
ted tone, his dark eye beaming with the enthu- 
siasm of inspiration—“France once more a ré. 
public, other eountries will follow her example, 
—Germans, Prussians, Poles, Italians,- Danes, 
Swedes and Russians,will all join inthe crusade 
They will arm against their -soy- 
ereigns, ob will be glad to make concession of 
some of their rights, in order to preseve a minor” 
authority over them as subjects; they will grant ° 
them representative chambers, and style them- 
selves Constitutional Kings, possessing a limit- 
Thus the feudal system will receive 
its death-blow; like the thick mist of the ocean, 
it will dissipate at the first appearance of the sun 
of liberty;- but things .will net end ‘there; the 
wheel of revolution will not stand still at this 
point, the impetus-will be increased in a-ten-fold 
ratio, and the motion will be accelerated in pro- 
When the people recover a part of 
their rights, as men, they will: become elevated 
with the victory they achieved; and having tast- 
ed the sweets of freedom, they will become 
clamorous for a larger portion. 
states and principalities of Europe be in a con- 
tinued state of turmoil and ferment; perhaps for 
some years—like the earth, heaving in all direc- 
tions previous to an earthquake: at length the 
combustible matter will have vent, a tremendous 
explosion will take place—the lava of Eng- ° 
land’s bankruptcy will overspread the European 
world, overwhelming kings and aristocracies, 
but cementing the democratic interests -as it 


“Trust me, Las Cases, that as from the pure «* 
vines planted in the soil which encrusts the side 
of tna and Vesuvius, the most delicious wine 
is abtained, so shall the lava of which I speak, 
prove to be the only soil in which the tree of lib- 
erty will take firm and permanent root. Mayit 
flourish for ages! 

“You perhaps consider such sentiments 
they are mine however. 
I was a republican, but fate and the opposition 
of Europe made me Emperor. 
tator of the future. 


strange and unusual; 


I am now @ spec- 


They will af- 
ter a time, make comparisons between them and 
me; théy’ will recollect that the expenses of my 
government were defrayed by impost during the 
wat—that my wars cost. France nothing—that 
I left her not one Napoleon in debt—but that I 
enriched her territory. Such comparisons will 
The French 
will cast then their debt from their shoulders, as 
my Arabian would any stranger who should dare 
Then if my son be in existence, ||. 
he will be seated on the throne amidst the accla- 
mations of the people; if he be not, France. will 
go back to a republic, for no ether hand will dare 
The 


UNITED STATES’ BANK. 


We learn from Wastiington that the object of Mr. 
Biddle’s visit to that city, was to induce the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund to defer paying 
seven miljions of dollars of the three per cents, 
from the Ist July to the Ist of October next. The 
Secretary of the Treasury addressed a letter to Mr. 
Biddle, informing him that it was his intention to 
give notice.on the Ist of April of the intended pay- 
ment on the tst of July, and enquiring whether he 
knew of any objections to his so doing. To. this 
Mr. Biddle replied certainly not, so far as the Bank 
lwas concerned; because if-that amount of money 
should be paid to the Government, it was merely 
necessary for the Bank to retain it in"Possession and 
abstain from discounting on it. But he proceeded 
to say, that about two thirds of this seven millions 


*?||is owned in Europe, and that in consequence, an ex- 
haye too much of the ether Bourbons, and wil} 


share the same fate, if they do.not choose to live 
as simple citizens under whatever change takes 


port to nearly five millions of specie would be re- 
quired—that the pressure at this time upon the mo- 
ney market is as great as can well be sustained, and 
that the withdrawal of seven millions from circula- 














tion would in all probability bethe cause of many 


failures, and cOhsequently the non-payment of ‘ma-||’ 


ny of the-Bond to government, securing the duties 
out of which this payment of seven millions is.to 
be made. “ PF 

These views it issaid were also mentioned. to 
Messrs. Adams, M’ DaffiesCambreling and Johnson, 
then in Philadelphia, and they urged the propriety 
of Mr, Biddle’s visiting Washington and laying his 
inions personally, before’ the Secretary of the 


i 
: reasury and Commissioners of the Sinking Fund.. 


-If we mistake not, they also addressed letters to the 


Commissioners, to the Secretary, to the President 
and others recommending that the seven millions 
should not be paid til October. The question was 
very properly considered one of great magnitude, 
and all concurred in the view of the subjeot taken 
by Mr. Biddle, but the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund did not feel.authorized to losé the three 
months interest which would be the’ consequence of 


" deferring the payment till October, although cer- 


tain.of the benefiis which the exercise of such dis- 
cretion would confer upon the commercial com- 
munity: Under these circumstances, Mr. Biddle, 


proposed that the Bank of the United Statesshould }} 


pay the interest, amounting to $52,500. 

This proposition was-of course accepted, and by 
this. prudent yet liberal conduet of the Bank, our 
merchants have been protected from the operation 
of a measure which mast inevitably have crushed 


_many of them, and givena blow to our commercial 


prosperity from which it would have required much 
time to recover.—V. _ ¥. Cour. and Eng. 





“PecULIARITIES” OF THE Press.—The steres- 
typed phraseology of the press is to us a standing 
joke—a perpetual and never-to-be-exhausted spring 
of “rational entertainment.” Is there an unusual 
shower of rain in any village within five miles of 
London ?—of course, its like was not known “in the 
memory of the oldestinhabitant.” Does it happen 
to take place in town instead of the country ?—of 
course, “the metropolis was visited by one of the 
most awful,” &c. Is there a chimney on fire?—of 
course, the “devouring element” blazes through a 
longparagraph. Is@straw-bonnet-maker’s appren- 
tice robbed of her reticule, or exposed to the indig- 
nity of having her veil gently thrown back, display- 
ing her beauties to the gaze of the vulgar ?-of course, 
the deed was perpetrated by a‘“‘wretch,” or a“mon- 


ster in the human form.” Is somebody acquitted by || There is no fortune so good but it may be reversed, 


the Lord Mayor upon a charge of swindling !—of 
course, he'is a ‘person of very interesting appear- 
ance.” Is somebody convicted upon a similar charge? 
—of course, he is a “‘suspicious-looking character.” 
Does a gentleman fail to recover, at the hands of a 
magistrate, a wife who has run away from him fif- 
teen times?—of course, his feelings “may be more 
easily conceived thandescribed.” De five fools, aged 
fifty one years each, happen to meet together at any 
time this side of the antipodes?-—of course,,it is dis- 
covered that ‘their united ages amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty-five years.” Are people married now 
a-days?—no, they arealways “led to the hymenial 
altar.” Are they hanged !—by no means; they are 
“launched into eternity.” Do rich Jand owners give 
their tenantry a dinner at Christmas?—it is hailed 


as a noble specimen of “genuine English hospi-|| rious contemplation. In this romantic ‘retreat, a 


tality. \+London Monthly Magazine. 





‘Tne Ratriesyakr.—The late Dr. Thornton 


in a letter.to Mr. Jefferson says, that the Crofalus|| cejlar and other offices; and netwithstanding,, the 


Horridus (Rattlesnake) being peculiar to this 


country, is the fincst emblem of the United States e ‘ ‘ » 
that mas be found. It never acts but defensively ; rock to the height of ninety feet. Helikewise lev- 


it never strikes without giving a fair warning, and 


’ when it does strike, it is fatal! 


'. - OREGON EMIGRATION. 

Conductors‘of public journals through the U. 8. 
are respectfully requested to publish the following 
intelligedce. For reasons discreditable only to the 
opposers of a settlement of the Oregon territory, 
the plan of emigration has been changed. The 
present,.is, as originally contemplated; and there 
} will be no deviation from it.—-T'wo expeditions will 
be made the present year. Those who assemble in 
St. Louis,’ Missouri, on the 10th of May next, in 
the manner prescribed will constitute the first expe- 
ditior. .Each entigrant must be furnished with a 


other equipments; and ‘report himself to.Dr. C. C. 
Dutin, or other dgents at St. Louis, -and if. he has 
not obtained a ceftificute, he must then, and there 
pay. to the proper officers twenty dollars of the 
U.S. curreney. ~ - 

The Second Expedition will ‘consist of men, wo- 

men and children, why will take shipping in Octo- 
ber and November next, fom different sea-ports for 
Vera Craz; thence they will proceed in: carriages, 
via the City of Mexico to -Achapulco; where, 
agaiu they will take shipping for the Columbia river. 
A company, forming in the city of Washington, 
will Jeave that place on the 3d of April, pass thro’ 
Wheeling, down the Ohio, &c. Persons on this 
route, will have an opportunity of joining this party, 
by making immediate preparations, 
No objection,.sustained by any fair reasoning or 
possible evidence or fact, can be broughtagainst, the 
enterprise which though opposed to the interests of 
fur dealers and land speculators, is full of benefits to 
the American people. It-offers, as motives for emi- 
gration, the full possession of means for securing in 
a mild climate and productive country, health, 
property and many of the highest comforts of life, 
Apply to H. J. KELLEY, Gen. Agent. 





Equality.—After all that can be said about the 
adyantage one man has over another, there is still a 
wonderful equality in human fortunes, Ir me 
rich have wealth, the poor have health; if the heir- 
ess has booty for her dower, the pennyless have 
beauty for theirs; if one man has cysh, the other 
has credit; and if-one boasts of his.imcome, the oth- 
ercan of his influence. No one is to miserable but 
that his neighbor wantssomething he possesses—and 
no one is so mighty but he wants ‘another’s aid. 


and none so bad but it may be bettered. The sun 
that rises in clouds may set in splendor; and that 
which rises in splendor may set.in gloom, 


A convict named Homer Milton has escaped 
from the Doylestown prison. Probably his.crime 
was that of writing. poetry, if we may judge 
from names, for never ‘was man more poetically 
christened, Mr. Milton wiil not think, if reta- 
ken, that the Doylestown prison is Paradise Re- 
gained. ast 

Near Freyburgh in Switzerland, is an hermitage 
esteemed a very singular curiosity: it is situated 
among woods and rocke, which lead the mind to se- 


hermit is said to have lived twenty-five years; who 
with his own hands, had formed in the rock’a very 
neat chapel, chamber, parlor sefectory,. kjtchen, 


rodms be deep, a chimney is carried up through the 














elled one side of the rock, and, by laying waste 
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so'delightfully situated, that it appeared a luxury 
in a hermit to e: - “He next formed two or 
three fountains in the bowels of the mountain, by 
tracing the veins, whence’ he observed some drops 
of water distilling, aid thus obtained water for do- 
|mestic uses as well as for his garden. The parlor 
is the most amazing ‘performance, being twenty- 
eight yards long, twelve wide, and seventeen high, 
with four apertires representing’ windows; at one 
end of which stood'the cabinet. and little library of 
this extraordinary man, whose name was John de 
Pre, who began this Herculean Jabor at thirty years 


gtk, acheptnltion; kosigenck and bindicet, wail any? of age, and with the assistance of a single servant 


completed it in twenty-five years. 

The river Sane flows by the foot of the rock, and 
round this delightful retreat is an easy descent cov- 
ered by a part of a forest, in which are'shady woods 
and pleasing avenues. The’ man of feeling, who 
‘visits this. stupendous performance, is by turns agi- 
tated with pity and admiration: while he views the 
contrivance and industry perceptible in every part 
‘of the design, he is lost in- astonishment ; and when 
he reflects on the fate of the wonderful man, who 
was drowned in the river Sane, as he was carrying 
back some -young people who came to visit him on 
‘the consecration of his chapel, in ‘1708, he can 
scarcely, restrain the tear of humanity, nor with- 
hold the sigh of benevolence. ~ 


\ 


From Dr. Drake’s “Essays on. Medical Education.” 

SELECTION AND PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
ial QF PUPILS. 

Of the various occupations in sociéty, scarcely 
one requires greater talent and knowledge, than the 
medica) profession. This is especially trae in the 
‘United States, where almost every practitioner 
must be, at the same time, physician, surgeon and 
apothecary. Obviousas this propositionisto many, 
its truth, unfortunately, is not generally perceived 
by those who are about to dedicate their sons to the 
profession——in other words, by the persons who 
above afl others stiquid feel and acknowledge its 
reality. Hence it results, that the ranks of the 
profession are in a great degree filled up with re- 
cruits, deficient cither in abilities or acquirements 
—too often indeed in both—who thus doom it to a 
mediocrity, incompatible with-both its naturé and 
\objects. Othercauses contribate to its degrada- 
tion; but this I am persuaded is one of the most 
frequent and most difficult to obviate. Still much 
might be done, if those who have the power, would 
open their eyes to the evil, and exert their influence 
in its suppressiun. ' 

‘Few of those who are ‘put to the study of medi- 
cine, can be aware of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, or of thé insufficiency of their capacity and 
preparation; for the obvious reason, that they are, 
in general, young and inexperienced. There are, 
however, two classes of persons, who might be ex- - 
pected to judge more correctly, and have much in 
their power. These are parents and physicians, 
both of whom rather than our sons, should feel re- 
sponsible to society on this subject; and to them I 
beg leave respectfully to address myself. 
} In the selection of boys for the study of medi- 
cine, many circumstances entirely disconnected 
with their fitness, too often exert a dominant influ- 
ence; when their sway shotld be kept subordi- 
nate, or even regarded as entirely inadmissible. A 
neighboring physician wants a student to reside in 
his office; or one son of the family is thought too 
weakly to labor on the farm or in the workshop; 
he is indolent and averse to bodily exertion; or ad- 
dicted to'study, but too stupid for the Bar, or too 





earth upon it, converted it into a garden, which was 





immoral for the Pulpit ; the purents wish'to have 
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onégentleman i in the family, and a doetor is a gen- 
tleman :—these {nd many otfier’extrancous consid- 
erations, not uhfrequently decide the ‘choice and 
swell-the numbers, while they impair the character 
of the profession. 

Both parents and physicians should icnow, inst 

- boys of feeble frame and unsound constitution; 
catnot endure close study, and are best strength- 
ened by hard labor; they should not, indeed, ever 
be put-tothe Jearned professions, unless they chance 
to possess extraordinary genius. 
must have seen many, who dragged out the whole 
period of their brief and reluctant pupilage, with 
dyspepsia, a pain in the breast, or hypochondraism ; 
conditions which either preclude all intense and 
successful application, or render it the cause of 
some othe? distressing malady, which terminates in 
premature death. 

But it is not sufficient that boys selected for the 
study of medicine, should have good constitutions ; 
they ought, equally, to bé ‘endowed with vigorous 
and inquiring: minds. Without these, whatever 
may be the appearances-of success, they must at 
last make incompetent physicians. It is especially 
and indispensably necessary, that they-possess, in a 
high degree, the faculties of observation and judg- 
ment ; without which, they can neither comprehend 
the principles of the science, nor apply them cor- 
rectly in the treatment 6f diseases. Notwithsthand- 
ing this obvious fact, hundreds.are put tothe study 
of medicine, whose utmost grasp of intellect never 
encompasses the rudiments of the profession: As 
amatter of course, they slur over every difficult 
proposition; and afterwards grope their way for 
forty years, unconsciously committing ‘sins of omis- 
sion and commission,’ throughout the whole of that 




































































































































































rect this great evil, by discriminating among the 
candidates for theit confiderice; for the knowledge 
necessary toa correct selection, does not exist 
among them. In the other learned professions, this 
species of empyricism cannot produce the same 
mischief. The incompetent Divine, at most but 
occupies the place of an abler teacher, and the su- 
perficial lawyer, is either driven from the bar, by the 
exposure of his ertors, or they are rendered harm- 
less, by-the skill-of competent associates. .But the 
physician, who has passed through the usual forms 
of a professional education, without the capacity 
to improve by his opportunities, is presimed by the 
people, to be qualified for every ‘emergency ; and 
sometimes even preferred to the Mblest practi- 
tioners. 

















































































































sound understanding, but imbued with ambition.— 
A mére love of knowledge is.not to be relied upon, 
for the greatest lovers of knowledge, are nét unfre- 
quent] y deficient in executive talents, and goon ac. 
quiring without learning how to appropriate. Let 
parents therefore not be misled by the signs which 
indicate a fondness fot study, unless the desire in- 
volves a feeling of emulation. A thirst for fame, is 

* indeed a safer guaranty, than a taste for learning ; ; 
as it generates those executive efforts, which arc in- 
dispensable to the successful practice of the pro- 
fession. 

Further, the temperament of the youth, should 
he that of industry and perseverance; without 
whiéh he will balk at every difficulty, and require 
to be goaded on through all stages of his pupilage. 
An indolent or irresolute student, whatever may be 
his genius, can:hever. figure as a physician; and 
should without delay be apprenticed to soine voca- 
tion, in which the-destrnetion of limbs and life will 
not be the inevifable consequence of idleness and 
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Every physician] 


Jong period. -It is in vain to rely on society. to cor-/ 


-{\developed numerous general truths, and the spirit 
The student of medicine should not only*be of 







































































Finally, parents who. are too poor to afford their 
sons the necessary opportunities; should not aim at 
making them physicians. ~If-we now and then see 
one; whose talents, ambition- and enterprise, hav 
enabled him to acquire distinction, in -despite of 
eyery obstacle; we meet with many more, who all 
their lives remain unfipished and imperfect, from 
the ‘want. of adequate time and opportunities, 
while engaged in their professional studies. [am 
the more{disposed to insist on these truths, because 
s6 many fathers are iggorant of what js really_ne- 
cessary to make their sons good physicidns; and 
place them te thestudy of physic before they haye 
accurately counted the cost... Of all the causes 
whieh impede the progress of medicine in the Uni- 
ted States, not oneis more operative than this. The 
amiable vanity in which-it originates, camscarcely 
be condemned ; but parents should be admonished 
to look at the consequences of such an indulgence 
of feeling. Under the most limited opportunities, 
a son can make acquirements that may satisfy a 
fond father, who knows but little of the extent and 
complexity of thé medical sciences; to be prepared, 
however, forthe various exigencies of the profés- 
sion, is a much more difficult affair. Paternal ‘af- 
fection may blind us to the errors of our sons, but 
cannot obviate their prejudicial influences on soci- 
ety. 

- Having briefly considered the moral and physical 
qualities which fit young men for the study of. med- 
icirie, I come now to say, that a majority of those 
who dre selected for that purpose, are deficient in 
one. or both classes of requisites. Let us inquire 
into the principal causes of this state of things—so 
unfavorable to the- dignity of the profession and 
prejuditial to the interests of humanity. 


The current opinion, that men of slender abili- 
ties are competerit to the practice of physic, is, ob- 
viously, a great cause why so ‘many. feeble minded 
boys are dedicated toits study. ‘There never exist- 
ed atime, when this opinion was well-founded. In 
past ages when medicine could act claim a-place 
in the ranks of philosophy, it-was still a science of 
observation, and called’for an acute and discrimin- 
ating mind. Though it could not tise above the 
grade of an experimental art, it never sunk to a|/I ought rather to say, the angriest rivalry. Thus 
trade, the results.of which were purely accidental, are the genius and ambition of the nation drawn 
except when it fell into the hands of the imbecile||into the race of political glory. But for this, the 
or theunprincipled. At the present time when the||law would scarcely exert stronger attractions upon 
infrieacies of the human stfucture have.been unra-||the talent of the country, than medicine; for its 
velled, and many of its functions are understood ;||own intrinsic rewards are not of a higher order, as 
when the accumulated experience of centuries has||the probléms which it offers, do not require for their 
solution, a greater amount of intellect, than the 
practice of medicine. How long this will continue 
to be the case, it is difficult fo foresee; but as our 
population is progressive, while the number of po- 
litica] offices is nearly stationary; we may hope that 
the time is not distant, when the proportion of tal- 
ented youth who are dedicated to thestudy of phy- 
sicy will be much greater than at present. - 

The consequences of this deficiency of talent in 
the profession, are of scrious import to the scienee 
and to the peopleat large. ‘It is unquestionably 
one of the causes, which retard the progress of dis- 
covery and improvement. Of tlie thousands who 
annually go forth with diplomas or licences, oF 
without either, to engagé in the practical duties of 
the profession, very few ever contribute a single new 
fact to its archives, or communicate an impulse to 
the minutest wheel in its complicated machinery.— 
Acting on the precepts of others, they may, it is 
true, do some good, but they also do much harm; 
while to the great-work of revising and correcting 
the principles of the science, they are of course ut- 
terly incompetent. 


he is proud, may, 60 entering the arena, meet with 
many whosé emulation is-vitiated with envy; who — 
labor to please rather than preserve their patients; 
or whose skill consists more in tlie arts of imposture 
than of cure ; it is not unnatural for him to shrink - ° 
from the anticipation of the rudestruggle. 

The root of this great evilis planted in society it- ' 
self, Some persons are too dull to discriminate 
among the members-of the profession, others allow _ 
themselves to. be captivatéd by pleasant manners, . 
and‘not @ few call for cheap doctoring, all of whieh: ’ 
tend directly to-elevate false aoe and depress 
teal nrefit. 

But there are cause$ which attract, as well as re. 
pel, young men of genius from the profession. 

It will not be denied, that no passion, is more’ in- 
ense and universal, than thelove of gain. If not 
the first to be developed, it is the last to be extin- 
guished ; and, taken in the aggregate, perhaps no 
other exercises so" much sway over the course and 
conduct of mans But in most parts of the United 
States, the practice of medicine offers little to grat- 
ify this desiré, in comparison with commercial pur- 
suit8; and hence we find, that they exert an influ- 
ence, which draws into the vortex of trade, no.in- - 
considerable part of the talents and Le of. 
the nation. 


Strong, however, as the attractions of ‘commerce 
unquestionably are, their influence is‘trifling, com- 
pared with those of law and politics. In no other 
country is the union of those two seiences so intim- 
ate, as inthe United States. The regular course of 
promotion is from the county court house to the cap- 
ital of the state, thence to the halls of congress, 
and, finally, to the presidential palace; whose loity " 
entablatures, by a kind of looming, are seen with 
magical effect from every part of the union. 

It is marvellous to see with what lustre, the *seais 
of office glitter in the eyes’ of the good people of 
these United States. The whole world furnishes no 
parallel case. Thenumber of state and federal of- 
fices is so great, as to awaken political aspirations 
on our- entire male population; and some of them 
are invested with sufficient emolument, power, and 
patronage, to excite the most intense emulation— 
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fof inductive philosophy has arranged them into a 
science—imperfect it is true, but still a science— 
when chemistry,-natural philosophy, botany and 
natural history, have become essential preliminary 
branches, nothing can be more adventurous, than 
to engage in the study of the profession without a 
logica] and comprehensive mind. 

Another cause of the eyil which we deprecate, is 
the liberal proportion of inferior men, whoaniforta- 
nately belong to the profession, and so often succeed 
in acquiring business and popularity. .-An observa- 
tion of this fact, not a little mortifying to the more 
talented members of the profession, encourages pa- 
rents to set apart for the study of medicine, those 
sons who are Jeast remarkable for strength of mind ; 
reserving the better class for pursuits which in their 
opinion require mote ‘vigor of intellect, or promise 
greater distinctiof. Thus a degraded state of the 
profession is made to perpetuate itself, by influen- 
cing not only the ignorant, but the well informed; 
for when a father, who has a just estimate of the 
strong talents necessary to the study and practice 








discouragement. 
































of physic, apprebends that a son, of whose genius (Remainder in our nezt.) 
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bitterly cold and stormy. I had retired to my 
bed at an early hour, wearied by the monotonous 
battering of the rain, and the whistling of the 
wind. There was a feeling of melancholy on 
my mind, as I feflected that many, very many 
Poor wretches were at that moment sufferipg 
from the dismal tempest, whilst I was enjoying 
uy full share of worldly comfort. Thinking 
us I soon fell into a sound sleep. A long and 
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continued ringing of ‘my street bell roused me 


from a: sound slumber. Somewhat startled I im- 


mediately rosé, and demanded from the person 


—— wished mé to come immediately to tlie ho- 


For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. at my door, his business. ” He replied that Mr. 


“cyoupS AND SUNSHINE.”, . — - 


There are those gloomy moments 
Which o’er our feelings wind, 6 ee 
And drive each thought of happiness, . ‘ 
Of pleasure, from our mind; — 
Their mildew blasts come over us 
Like the whirlpools of despair, 
And drive from our imaginings. 
The bright, the sweet, the fair. 


Oh, ‘tis not that our memory 
Broods evil deeds upon, : 
That thus. those clouds of darkness : 
Inveil life’s morning sun; 
But it is a,dreadful ‘something - 
Which riets in distress, ; s 
And ourgoodness or ourthonesty - 
Will not make our sorrowless. ~ 


The banquet hall—the fireside 
Of friends we love most dear— 

Will not save us from this gloominess, 
So black, so dark, so drear; 

It flashes on our memory 
When loved ones fondly smile, 

And all their warm, kind heartedness 
Our grief cannot beguile. 
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It must be—naj, it surely is, 

The coldness of the world, 
That thus in sorrow’s mazes 

Our every thought has hurl’d: 
We look around—the luxury 

Which marks the rich man’s door 
The smile he meets with-—makes us sad 
When we feel that we are poor! 

* «€ #* YY & -s 


This picture’s dark—it leadeth us 

* Too far from reason’s way, 

And w’ell turn to those sweet moments 
Which shed a brighter ray ; 

Those joyous, blissful, Nallowed dreams 
Which bear our spirits up, 

And dash from our remembrances 
Gloom’s melancholy cup. 


Nor Poverty, nor the heartlessness 
Of those who love us not, 
Will weigh upon our happy souls 
When with those dreams they’re fraught. 
But these will only serve to make 
Ourdraught cf bliss more sweet, 
And we heed not all the buffettings 
From worldly souls we meet. 


‘Tis when with those we love we meet 
Alone—in some sweet grove— 

And press a fairy hand in-our’s, 
And our words are warm with love. 

The smile—the kiss—the blush—all these 
Would seem to mortals given, 

As the nearest, and the dearest view 


We have on earth, of Heaven. J.C.M. 
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SKETCHES BY A PHYSICIAN... 
‘NUMBER I. . 


The night of the 15th-of J anuary, 1820, was 


tel, as a stranger had shot himself. I was ina 


who. had called me. . 


: ‘ 


more “disagreeable, snow. had fallen during the 


||day. Perceiving that.an umbrella would bé o 


no use, I wrapt my cloak around me, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel.. On my way, 1 learned 
from the servant, that an attempt had been made 
to rob one of the boarders; that’ whilst searching 
for the robber, they were suddenly startled-by 
the report of a pistol: “In an instant they were 
in the room from which the sound canie, ‘and 
there found one of the boarders, shot by his own 
hand. I had scarcely learned these particulars 
from-the. servant, before we were at the door of 
one of the first hotels of —-——. I entered, ‘and 
was shown to the room of the wounded person. 
There, pale, ghastly, and in the agony of death, 
lay a young Mexican, who hdd been for some 
time in the city, and whom I had frequently 
seen at the hotel. I raised the bed cover---the 
blood was pouring from a wound in his thorax. 
I immediately applied my hand to the wound to 
prevent the great hemorrhage. The youngman 


room, and questioned him as to the cause of his 
rash, and criminal deed.. Making-an effort,-he 
repliedgn a deep, sepulchral tone, that chilled 
as he spoke, ‘*Vice has caused it. I squander- 
ed away my money----I «was pennyless----a wan- 
derer in a strange land---friendless and misera- 
ble. I attempted to. rob, failed, and was dis- 


covered. Could I live? no! no!” ‘Shall.I in- 


Although much exhausted by his previous efforts 
at conversing, my words acted as an electric 
shock, He raised himself upon his arrh: “Mv 
parents’’---the tears started at that thought-stir- 
ring word, but were dried as he continued—-*‘No! 
no! they shall not know their son’s disgrace.”’--- 
The last word. was scarcely spoken before he fell 
upon the bed,---the cold, clammy. sweat was on 


||his brow---the gurgle of death sounded horribly 


from his throat---he was dead! 
4 4 Bias. 
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THE SEASON. 

The ever-glorious Spring, withits reviving 
powers, comes hasténing on, giving to the pulse 
a livelier motion, and to the-desolate heart, a 
kindlier feeling. Already I feel its soothing in- 
fluences upon my lone and wearied heart; dis- 
solving, in light, the darkness of my onward 
path, and unlocking the ice-bound springs of joy 
and hope. Blessed season. How many will 








few moments prepared to accompany*the waiter |} 


| The wind. was still blowing, and the rain fall-|} 
’ .|[ing in torrents, and, which rendered walking 


revived; I ordered the bystanders out of the||young ladies can have an opportunity of devoting 


form your parents of your death,” I inquired,---. 


greet thy return with triumphant songs. Every 
season, however, has its sunlight and its shade; 
and every age, its joy and grief. But-who can 
look upon the renovation of nature, and not feel 
his very soul renewed! There is a spelhof pow-, 
er in the return of spring, that must be felt by 
all. The-embryo blossom’s opening bloom, and, 





1% 
the song of early: bitds-~the beauty of the un- 
ruffled lake, and musie of the purling- rill---the 
glory of the setting sun, and splendor of his up- © 
rising beams, all have a charm that awakens as- 
pirations, in the sensitive soul, above this sordid 





life. 


South Leeds, Me., March.. nay eee 
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” VISIT TO THE RIPLEY FEMALE ASYLUM. 
The writer was -highly gratified, on the 39th ~ 
ult., in withessing thé examination of the pupils 
in the “Literary Female Asylum” of Ripley, un- 
der the-superintendence of Rev. John Rankin. 
It should certainly afford pleasure to every in- 
telligent individual, to see’schools in successful 
operation, designed for the liberaland rational 
education of females. -It. is especially pleasing 
to observe in such schools,:.that-correctness of . 
taste, which, while .it gives due weight and. im- 
portance to. acquirements merely fashionable, _ 
and ornamental, yet justly gives the precedence 
to solid, and usefii] branches---such as develope ~ 
the physical, and moral faculties of the mind,. 
fornicsh an inexhaustible source of enjoyment to 
the possessor, and qualify females for exerting a 
commanding, and salutary. influence on society. 
Such, it is believed, is the plan of Mr. Rankin. 
The more useful sciences, from the lowest to the 
highest, under suitable teachers, engage -his 
more particular attention; and at the same-time, 


a reasonable portion of their time, to the acqui- 
sition of elegant accomplishments. - Judging 
from the results of one session, it is not vision- 
ary to indulge sanguine expectations of Mr. 
Rankin’s complete success in his design. The 
éxamination reflected much credit upon both pu- 
plls dna Instructots; evincing that the latter are 
not only able,-but indefatigable teacliers, and the 
former studious and attentive to their duties -as 
scholars. 5%, . 
We hope Mr. Rankin will be liberally patro- 
nized, not only for his.own sake, but for the in- 
terests ef community at large. - ah 
The situation is" healthful, the terms are very 
moderafe, and the course of instruction liberal 
and extensive. . ot es : 
The citizens of Ripley. and vicinity, who have 
the welfare of their daughters at heart, will. 
doubtless feel it a privilege to lend their coun- 


" tenance and support, to an institution which 


promises to become so eminently useful. 
¥ A Spectator. 





_Marriage.—I never knew a marriage express- 
ly for money that did not end unhappily.” Yet 
managing mothers and heartless daughters, are — 
continually playing the same unlucky game. I 
believe that men more frequently marry for love 
than women; because they have a free choice. 
I am afraid to conjecture how large a portion of - 
women marry because they. think they shall not 
have a better chance and dread being dependent. 
Such marriages no doubt sometimes prove tole- 
rably comfortable, but a greater number would 
have been far happier single. If I may judge 
by my own observation of such matters, marry- 
ing fora home is a most tiresome way of getting © 
a living.—MUrs. Child. 
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‘North American,’ who thinks “thé publication of sucha] 
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_sEDrron’s GARRET. . | 


volunte .is au ibpdrtant event in“our ‘literatare.”” He 
says," . 7 ae vole “Pee ~. 
“Bryant is not a first rate poet;but he has ‘great pow- 


e+ > 


- 





‘for We are’ rélictamtly, compelled .to postpone the 


publication of the’stoty of “Ashton Grey,” proutised i 
the present humber of the Mirror, uatil our next. 


‘NORTH AMERICA 


e* 


TERLY.’ - 


In general, a Quarterly Review is considered high aa- 
thority in matters of literature. _Its- decisions gene- 
rally. establish’ the degree” of ‘merit ‘which’ jg award- 

“ed by the reading community to an author, apd affect the 
salé of his works. -The commendatory noticepf a Quar- 
terly, is almost certain to sé¢ure with the public a favora- 
ble'qudience for a young author; and @ favorable recep- 
* tion for a new work. “Its censure, whén: meted out with 


@_ just’ severity, carries cofstérnation and’-dismay int 
the ranks of. dulnes3? 


did, and ‘dignified : theré’sheuld: be io MeGrawlerdik 


‘slashing. and plastering’—ng unfair -adyahtage taken of 
peculiarities— (for genius is heir to them, pnd generally 
they are not positive faults,)—no sneering remark, or un- 


dignified severity. Friendship. should not withhold th 


lash—malevolence-should not ‘he allowed ‘to.apply it— 
Bat one object should be kept in’ tiew—to, weed well 
“the garden of literature. ‘This should never-be lost 
tight of. The influence’ of a Quarte ‘ly “is unques- 
tionably great. -By 9 careful éxercise of this influence 


—by a judicious course of criticism, that would geparat 
‘the refined gol! fronr the dross, and bestow praise wher 


it was deserved and-censure where it was needed, much 
good might be effected. But where private pique is al- 


lowed to wreak its vengeance on the litérary reputatio 


of an autbor—where the hand of friendship fe wore pat- 
pable than that of justice—and where sectiongl jealousy 
_is permitted to display itself—much need mt be’ expect- 


ed, for mach will not be dorte; ind: the influence whic 


ever attaches to an independent and impartial literary 


tribunal, will soon be lost. 


These thoughts have several times. ovcurred to us when 
reading the*North American*and.the ‘American Quar- 
terly ;’ works conducted with great ability, and generally 

with fairness and fearlessness. But we were particularly 
struck. with the wide difference of opinion-displayed in 
‘two articles—(critiqnes on the poems of Wm. G. Bryant) 
last numbers ‘of. these 


oh the same subject, in the 
Quarterlies. 


_ The‘ AmericanQuarterly’ finds tothing in Mr. Bryant’s 


volume worth quoting,but allows to the author the facult 
of “jnfusing into his. poetry a degree of spirit, whic 


rendersamany of his productions not unpleasing to those 
who are fond of poring over sentimental stanzas or frag- 
ments in prosing blank-verse ;” and thinks he is “entitled 
. to a place among the many sober, sensible, sermonizing 
poets of the day.” The Reviewer thinks Mr. Bryant’s 


volume ; 


“Possesses little that can excite the reader, either by 


pm me curiosity, + interesting his heart.. P. 
_ after page (he says) may be 
sufficient 


of recollection. A vague remembrance may 


be left of matty passages abounding in good sense, and 
Correct in their moral tendency; but on the whole,-rath- 


er common place, and encumbered with verbosity.” 


There are in our country something Vike a seore of 
magazine and newspaper rhymsters, that thus much, at 
feast, might be’said of, without drawidg a‘‘ney” from 
the most fastidious critic. ‘Now for the Reviéwer in the 


N’ AND ‘AMERICAN QUAR- 


_Its fiat’ is.mpt to be disre- 
garded: it is the degth-knell.to many, 2 one who withoat 
genius aspires to be thought agreat paet, or without efu- 
dition or common -sense a sage philosopher. ‘In the pa- 
ges ofa Quarterly, every thing should be impartial, can- 


1 rused, if the reader has 
patience, with dull placidity, or rather perfect 
‘unconcern, so that the book shall be laid aside without 
enj.single passage having been impressed on the ‘mind 


er, and fs’original.ia his way. | In saying this, we do not 
meaw-to be understood, that he has struck out an entirely” 
new path. Others before biun have" bung’ the beauties of 
création, ani the greatness of Ged: but ng orfeever ob- 
served’external things moré closely, -ortransferred hi 

impressions to. papek-in move vivid colars. A violet be- 
Comes, in his tence, a gem fitto besplaged fy an intperlal 
diadem; a.mountain leads his eyegto the canopy above 
tt. The, woods, the hills, the flosvers,--whatever, in 


ny 


fidelity. ‘of delineatign,-and a brightness of- coloring, 
which-the actual pencil’cannot rival.’ The picture’ig al- 
ways finjshed to the ininutest particular, # .* * Ti 
equal, if not excel Thonrpsor, in his,own department of| 
literatute, would be distinction enongh for. any one man; 
but his excellénce jn descriptive etry, isnot Mr: Bhy- 
ant’s ‘chief merit. The bent of his mind is essentially 
coutemplative: “He Joyes to mise. im solitude; in ‘thé 
depth8 oF tlie forest, and on the high places of the hilh. 
| Whatever is great, whatever is Tair, is félt by him as soon 
fas seen. Histhoughts go beyond external appearances, 
to. dwell upon’ things’ not visible to“commidn ‘mortals. 
** * -His thoughts are natural _and.simple, seklom 
common placé,’ and’ often sublime.. * *, # The 
¢Hyuin to Death” is one of the nablést sermons that were 
ever written. Thereis as much poetry in the ‘Old Man's 
Funeral,” as_in ahy-poem f-equa! length, which we re- 
member to Wave tead,.and a great deal.more, practical 
wisdom. .* * *- If there be any thing within the 
whele campass of literature more delicate, more 
more exqfisitely sweet than this, [the lines ‘To the Eve- 
ning Wind,’] it has not yet fallen'‘under our observation. 
And this is not a-solitary emanatién of the spirit that 
prodacet) it. ‘Fhe beok abounds with verses of the same 
character.” > ae 


o 


é€ 


best living poets of the age. We do not pretend to say, 
that it is notevery word:of it desérved by Mr. Bryant.— 
Nor dq we pretend to say, on the othe hand, that what 
the ‘Ameritan’ Quarterly’ says of him and his poetry, is 
not equally deserved. This is not our object; we have a 
more important one in view. We wish.to shoy, and we 
think we have shown by the preceding extracts, that. the 
‘two periodicals whose names stand at the beginning of 
this article, are not so meritorious and impartial in lite- 
vamy mattane ae they qghauld be, aad as they are gercrally 
supposed to be. “It is to be expected, that different Re- 
viewers will entertain a sliglit and reasonable difference 
of opinion, a8 to the merits of an author. But where 
the opinjons are’ so much at.vaviance as in the instance 
before uf, they should not be suffered to pass unnoticed, 
It is toa obvious, that judgment was not rendered dis- 
passionately, and. ‘that “the Reviewers were influ- 
enced*by considerations-other than a just and patriotic 
regard for the literature of our country. 

Ht may be thought, that this matter is of too little im- 
portance t6 have so much room and attention bestowed 
apon it. We, however, think differently: If the two 
works which afe at thé head of American periodical lite- 
rature, and whos opinions are gerierally regarded as de- 
cisive of the merits of a new publication, dnd are Jooked 
upon as high anthority by the “lesser lights” of the land, 
choose to make decreés so unworthy the dignified char- 
acter of a Quarterly;the public shotld be made acquaint- 
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short, is his subject, ig brought dbefoye.our-eyés .with a]f 
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of the Society of Odd Fellows..: His remais wer ¢ 
terred with the usual céremonies 7 
the 2@th inst: : 

No_event of recent occarrence, has mote fally ig 
pressed us, with (he necessity of being prepared fot ow 
finat departure from this uncertain state of ex} 
than thé demise-of this young man. ‘On Monday, the 
1Gth-intst., he, wai in the. enjoyment of good health, ay 
pmaking preparations to start in business for hisnself 
thé Thursday following, he wes a corpse! 


of these Societies, « 


J ‘GROWING A’ QUADRAT. 

: Those of *the-craft’” and other “knowing ones” yi 
consider this rather a queer matter to vegetate: but 
it does graw, and with amazing rapidity too, is ey; 
Hrom “the following paragraphs, which are as Conclusing 
as Jemmy Gossamer's argyments about gentility, 

The Boston Evening Transcript, 
of new books,:says:— 

®Mr- John Punchard has published a volume, abort 
the size of a three M pica quad. (the general reatler wil 
doubtless know how large that is,) entitled “Beauties, 
Sentiment, or an original collection of moral anecdoty 


m noticing @ numby 





|’ More praisé than this,. could not be awarded to the|jPUrpe 


for the young.” It will — an ‘acceptable 

the class of readers for whose use it was compiled.” 
By way of explanation, the editor of. the U., $:¢, 

ette says: ' ; 


“We think it our duty to be more explicit with mq 
of our readers as are not conversant with’ printing mat. 
rials, and therefore we ‘sha!l say tWaf ‘a three pia 
quad.” is about as large as 2 piece of chalk.”, 


The editor of the Pittsburg Statesman thinks that ty 
above explanation is not yet sufficiently explicit. Forty 
se, therefore, of fixing th: precise Cissendensdh 
“piece of chalk,” he statés that: it is ‘about as bigay 
stone; whiéb, by a witoéss under oath, was declaredy 
“ “quite a sizeable stone,” end “pretty consideri} 
ig.” 


The editor of the. Steubenville Herald thinks italith 
queer, that neither the U.S. Gazette, nor the Statesua, 
can tell the size of a piece of chalk—perhaps itis 
cause neither of them had the godd luck to be boma 
Ireland. Now, in Ireland, a piece of chalk is the m 
precisely, of a good large mealy red meshanick potaiw, 
and the latter article is much the nicest eating of t 


two. We give this explanation ‘free gratis for nothing’ 
as our Lisbon friend Na say. and a the ord 
now be considered as settled.” 


A wag atour elbow thinks, that the editor of the Sie 
benville Herald. has Jeft the-matter as much in the det 
as it was wherf he found it, as “the general reader’ 
this country is as ignorant of the “precise size of agui 
large mealy red meshanick potato,” as of thatof a “thm 
M pica quad. ;” and requests us to state, for the beneitd 
the carious public, that a “good large mealy. red mee 
nick” is of the exact bigness of a water-melon of 
dimensions of “a pretty considerably sized stone.” Ba 
we prefer the suggestion of our ‘office imp’ to thie 
peeially as it carries us back to the “three M pica qui” 
He says a good large mealy red meshanick potato i 
about as big as a green pawpaw, which every bal 
knows to be as Jarge as a piece of chalk of the size ot 
stone not bigger than a three M pica quad. ; which kits 
the precise magnitude, dullness and heaviness, of a0 # 
tor's brain! 

This will positively settle the matter, nem. con. 





ed with the fact, in order that they may justly appre 
to attach to their opinions. 
‘ ee _—_—_ 
.- OBITUARY. 
Died, very suddenly, in this city, on the 18th instant, 
Mr. EZEKIEL CARPENTER, Printer, (formerly of 
Lancaster, O,) in the 28th year of his age’ Mr.Carpen- 
terfirst came té this city in 1824, and has resided here 
ever since, with -the exception of a few months. We 
knew hitn intimately and well, and can bear witness to 


and sobriety secured him many friends, who deeply la- 
ment his untimely loss. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Carpenter was President 


. 





ciate their merits, and “know what degree of importance 


his many.virtues, and few faults. His uniform industry pl 








The: Spiritof Washington, and Lexington Lites 
Journal.—Proposals have*been issued at Lexington, Ky. 
by Julius Clarke, Esq., for publishing a-new semi-wett} 
papér, with thé above title, We are pleased with Ot 
plah of the proposed publication, as made known in te 
following extract from a letter of the editor to a geate 
man in this city: : . 
“It is designed to exclude party: slang from. the @ 
pmns, as incompatible with the “Spirit of Washingt, 
At the same time, the inculcation of those great prince 
es, which lie at the foundation of all national pon 
ity; and in the saccessful practical application 0 . is 
to the business of civil government, the Father a 
Country stands on the ‘page of history alone am 
valle, and unequalled, will be a favorite and co 





of the Franklin Typographical Society, and a ‘membér| 


bject of the editor. A party, personal, bigoted co 
fo selation to the political opinions of others, will ® 
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we 





s the ‘public taste been ee 
: ith ali f that sort—and among intelligen 
S inte — ogg te! disgust for such stuff is he- 
nee Patent. We wish to take this wholesome 
coming Pr dcultivate and cherish it, until some 





head-of Broadway, where a display of the pow- 
er of the Engines: and the skill of the Firemen 





feeling i bigee r human kindness” shall be found to 


al productions of the press in our 
See ie ended one? I should do you 
your ready response in the affiruia- 
4 


rvade = = bj 
country. 1s theo”, 
injustice to doubt 


noe Cliche was formerly editor of the Louisville Focus, 


and we have no doubt, from a knowledge of his ae 
and editorial tact, but that “The Spirit of Washington 
il] deserve a wide circulation. We are pleased to 
A that its prospects are good. Itis to be published 
week, on a fine medium sheet, with new type.— 


5 ane if payment be made in advance, oth- 


Price $3 per year, 
erwise $4. 

Correspondents.—The philosophic question propound- 
edbya correspondent, has been accidentally mislaid. If 
the writer will furnish it again, we shall endeavor to 
throw some light upon the subject. 

“Bias” is welcome: we like him for his very brevity. 

A variety of poetic communications are on file, ‘and 
shall be attended to as early as pastible. 


From Dr. Drake's recently published work on “Medical 
Education,” we have selected for publication in the Mir- 
ror, the Essay on the “Selection and Preparatory Educa- 
tion of Pupils.” Part of it appears in to-day’s paper; 
the remainder shall be given in our next. We recom- 
mend it to the particular.attention of our readers, espe- 
cially those who are parents. The subject is one of very 
great importance, and is happily handled. 





At Amsterdam, in 1831, there were 7,342 births, 7,138 
deaths, 1,195 marriages, and six divorces. Of the births, 
606 were natural children—being an average of less than 
one illegitimate child in every ten births. In Paris, the 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children is said 
tobe about two in seven. 





The population of England, according to the last 
.censusds 13,035,338. That of the city of London, is 
1,414,069.: In London, the majority of females over 
males is 109,187. 

The population of Lyons, (France,) including the su- 
burbs, at the present time, is estimated at two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

" The population of the entire Russian Empire is said to 
amount, in round numbers, to forty-nine millions! 





Itis stated in the London Morning Chronicle, that ‘et- 
periments have been made by Dr. Heary of Manchester, 
which prove that “heat is a complete disinfectant of the 
virus of contagion.” 


—_—_-—— 
A French translation of Paulding’s last novel, the 
‘Dutchman’s Fireside,” has been published at Paris. 
———e 
Dr. Drake has resigned his chair as Professor of Climi- 
cal Medicine in the Medical College of Ohio.: 





NEW AGENTS. 
At Nashville, Tenn., Messrs. Eichbaum & Norvell. 
Rossville and Hamilton, O., L. D. Campbell. 
Great Crossings, Ky., Vanderslice, p. m. 
Petersburg, Ky., H: M. Allen, p. in. 














Marriep--In this city, 9th inst., by Rev. E. 
Sehon, Mr. John Hough, Editor of the “Chili- 
cothe Gazette,” to Miss Pamela Clark, daughter 
of the late John M. Looker. ‘ 








. PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 














OUR FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
On Monday last, agreeably ‘to arrangement, 
assembled on Fith street, whence, having form- 


ptpduced a most exhilarating scene. 

The. whole exhibition was, indeed, highly 
gratifying.---Eyery part’of the apparatus. being 
in.the most perfect order, and the Engines,Hose, 
Hose Carriages, &c., all of supérior. workman- 
ship, and splendid appearance, gave assurance 


that énergy and a most laudgble ambition anima- 


teil the whole corps, _ ‘ : 
Nor has the City Council been backward in 
emulating the exertions of the citizens in advari~ 
cingthe Department to its present height of ex- 
cellence, having, the last year, appropriated 
Tén Thousand Dollars, for the purchase: of. 
new Engines, Hose.and Hose * Carriages; 
and ‘about $7000 for Engine Houses, cast iron 
Fire Plugs and Cisterns. . . 


{~ .The Fire.Department possesses ‘ELEVEN En- 


gines; one of which was built in Philadelphia, 
many years ago, by Patrick Lyon; two in this ci- 





ty, about 15 years ago, on the plan of the New 
York city engines; one in Boston; two splendid 
engines, about two years ago, by Merrick & Ag- 
inew of Philadelphia, for the Independent Engine 
and Hose company,---and five Engine’, equally 
splendid, built in this city, within the last few 
months, by our excellent mechanics, Messrs. 
Chase & Seymour, on the same model as those 
of Merrick & Agnew; and seven thousand feet 
of Hose, including a small Jot now un the road 
from Philadelphia. Six thousand-feet of the 
Hose is new, and equal to any in the: United 
States;---from the manufactory of Mr. Adam Di- 
alogue, of Philadelphia. 

Beside the Engine and HoseCompanies, the 
are a Hook and Ladder Company and a Protec- 
tion Society. ~ 

The companies, when full, consist of 1000 
men.-»-Republican, April 18. : 





Loss of the’ Brandywine.—It becomes our duty to 
announce the most. afflicting calamity it has ever 
fallen to our lot to record. About? o’clock P..M. 
.on the 9th inst. the steam-boat Brandywine, belong- 
ing to Messrs, Norvell and Walkers, of this city, was 
destroyed by fire. The accident occurred in the 
Mississippi river about. twenty-five miles above 
Memphis; the Brandywine was ombhtr. way from 
New-Orleans to Louisville with a valuable cargo, 
and about one hundred and fifty persons on board. 
We have not yet received an account of this mel- 


ever, that the fire was communicated by the sparks 
from the chimnies, falling upon some straw in which 
several carriage wheels were packed upon the up- 
per deck. The wind was blowing fresh at the time, 
and so rapidly did the flames spread, that in two 
minutes the cabins and decks .were one complete 
sheet of flame. Of the whole numiber of persons on 
board only about seventy-five escaped by swimming. 
There are various reports in circulation, amongst 
others it is said that when the yaw] filled with pas- 
sengers was béing let down, one -of the passengers 
impatient of delay and losing all presence of mind, 
cut the rope which held up one end of the boat, by 
which the whole crew were immediately precipita- 
ted into the stream and drowned.’ tet 
a Nashville Herald; April 18. 


A Remarkable Anecdote:-—Lord Craven lived 





ed into line, they passed in procession through 





in London-when the last great plague raged.— 


several streetS,to a Basin of the-Carial near the| 


ancholy event, in allits particulars; we learn how-| 


Craven-buildings. ~On that sad ‘calamity grow- 
ing epidemic, his lordship to avoid the danger, 


‘resqlvéd to retire to his seat in thecountry. His 


cogch’and six were accordingly at thé door, the 
baggage put up, and all things in readiness‘for 
the journey... As-he-was .walking through the. 
hall with his:hat on, his.cane under his arm, 
and putting ‘on his gloves, in order to step into 
his carriage, he overheard his negro,,(who sérved 
him-as a postillion,) saying to another servant, 
“I suppose,-by my Lord’s quitting London to 
avoid the plague; that his God lives in the couri- 
try, and not in tewn.” . The poor negro said this 
inthesimplicity of his heart, as really believing’ 
a plurality of gods.- The speech, however, 
struck Lord Craven very sensibly and made him 
pause—“My -God (thdught - he) lives every 
where, and can preserve me iri town.as well as 


ignorance ‘of that negro has preached a useful 
sermon to me—Lord,,pardon that, unbelief, and 
that distrust of thy providence, whick made me 
think of running away from thy +hand.” -He 
immediately ordered the horses to be taken from 
the coach, and’ the luggage to be brought jn. He 
continuéd in London, was remarkably ‘useful 
}among his sick neighbors, and never. caught the 
infection. — Pulpit, Vol. 2, p. 270. 


———-—ee * 


The expatriated Polish Amazons.—A number 


form, passed through Fragkfort, recently;—one of 
them “bearing rank as a lieutenant,~who had 
been wounded on three.ocvasions, attracted much 
attention. She. looked on silently, but. refused 
to sit.down to the dinner given to the corps to 
which she belonged. I learnt that the death of 
her son, who fell in his seventeenth year, fight- 
ing by her side, after she Nad herself been wound- 
ed, preyed incessantly upon her spirits. She was 
treated with the greatest deference by her late 
companions-in-arms, bore a cross of military 
honor on hér breast, and was of. masculine sta- 
ture’and - powers; for tpon observing that one of 
the stripling warriors, who rose to drink long 
life to’ their hosts, was lost among his loftier 
comrades, ‘she-raised him, with one arm, far 
above every surfounding head. , The most. dis- 
tinguished Pole who has yet made. her. appear- 
ance among us, has been.the celebrated Countess 
Plater; and her adjutants, the fair companions of 
her less clouded days, are shortly expected to 
follow her.—-London Court Journal. : 





Confucius, the celebrated Chinese Philosopher 
and law giver, who'lived in remote antiquity, 
long anterior-to the Christian era, held the fol- 
lowing excellent maxims: ee 

Regulate a community as you, do a family; 
you cannot govern a family well, without offer- 
ing a pattern for governing a state. 

‘Make your laws to prevent crimes, and that 
will save the trouble of punishing them. _ 


borer and the monarch. ets 

Love mankind in general; but particularly 
cherish persons of worth.. Forget injuries but 
temember benefits. 








ence, but not-of practising virtue. 


His house’ was. in-that part of. the town called 


in the country; I’Il e’en stay where I.am.~ ‘The - 


of Polish females, still clad in their national uni- ° 


. The rules of virtue ate the same for the la- 


I have:known men incapable of acquiring sci- 


1. 
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\* "> TRIE ROYAL CANARY: BIRDe = 4 
There.is a good story copied into the Courier. des 
Etats’ Unis from a French publication, ef.a gentle- 
man whdse wife longed for a Canary bird, belong- 
ing-to a’ peor;woman, and. would not -be ‘comforted 
without possessing that identical bird.- ‘The geu- 
tleman,; who was ford of fis Wife,in vain endeav- 
ared to persuade the old woman td-part with her 
masiéal favorite, though he finally offéred her. two 
hundred frangs for it. His wife continued to -be 
uneasy, and to find the sum-tetal of hes happiness 
” insufficient, without the coveted article. The days 
of July came; and the old woman, @* zealous Joy. 
alist, was thrown into deep distress, by the banish, 
nient of the excellent Charles X.” -Thegentleman 
now determined, not without many forages of egn_} 
science,-and thinking perhaps-of,the poor man’s 
ewe lamb; in the parable told by the prophet to 
King David, to get possestionof the bird by strata- 
gem. While the old woman. was gone to condole 
with some’éf her friends in affliction, he visited the 
Porter’s lodge, occupied by herself and her husband, 
andcontrived'to send the Jatter away on a trifling 
errahd.-—During. his absence, he took the bird out 
of thé cage; and substituted anot her which he-had 
bought far the purpose. His wife was now satisfied, 
and he was rewarded with her sweetest smiles, 
Bat twinges’ of conscience disturbed his otherwise 
complete enjoyment; dnd after some time, he went 
. again to visit the old woman. He repeated. his 
offer to her, which she refused more decidedly. than 
before. -She iow loved the bird, she said, better 
.than ever, for.the sympathy it had evinced for. the 
misfortunes of the royal family. Sinée- the three 
days, it had not simg atalk, -The gentleman had 
_probably purchased a she one. Thus’ all partied 
were satisfied. ay : 


DaNcer.or peauty.—In the: first -attempt| 
made by Mary, Queen of Scots, to escape from 
her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, she dis- 

i herself-aswlauntress with whum she bad 
changed clothes, and when seated in the boat and 
’ putting’ off from shore, she was discovered“ by 
lifting her hand to her head; the extreme beauty 
of hier hand, with its whiteness, discovered her 
at once, and she was cafried back. to her cham- 
ber in bitferness and tears. - 


Feeling and Sentiment,There are two men 
of my acquaintarice, of nearly the same age, 
‘property and standing in- society, one of whom 
is a.map of feeling and the other a man of sen- 
timent.—Sentiment is rather-a’ more gifted man 
than Feeling; writés*and talks well, and on no 
subject does. he. write or speak so often and so 
‘well, as on theduty of doing good to each other. 
Feeling never wrote a paragraph in the newspa- 
pers, nor spoke’ where’ten people-could hear him; 
_ but there’ isnot a cellar ora garret in+— street 

that he lies ‘not been into, and there are hun-| 
dreds of people that pray for him every day of 
their lives. Sentiment is the admiration-of his 
acquaimtances; Feeling the delight of his friends. 
No better illustration can be given of the differ- 
ence between them, than. was shown in their 
conduct on‘one particular occasion. A mutual 


stances of peculiaraffliction; and leaving a large 
family nearly déstitute.—Sentiment heard of his 
' death ashe was going to an evening party, where 
he spoke of his departed ‘friend and of his irre- 


Way as’to bring teats into . 
heard. him ; “but in a short time the conversation 
jturned upon other ‘subjects, and Sentiment be- 
came as lively and entertaining as ever. ~Feeling 
also’ heard of it as he was going to_ this Same 
party, and turnetl about and. went home, for lie 
loved his friend too’well to feel in the mood.to 
join’in a gay crowd-while he was yet unhnxiéd. 
The next’ day. Seutiment sat down and:wrote'a 
Hbeautifil letterto the bereaved widow, while 
Feeling went about and.collected a subscription ||their duty to acquaint them, 
for her use. Sentiment published an eloquen 
obituary notice of his'friend, while Feeling paid 
bis funeral expenses. Feeling adopted one of 
his sons, and educated him, while. Sentimerit 
named one of his own after him.—N. E. Mag. 


“In manhood's prime, Time marches on 


_ And seeks, upon his bended knees, 





s Ay, leave him alone to sleep forever, . 





parable loss to his widow and children-in such a 
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THE PLIGHT OF TIME.—BY J. B. GARDNER-. 


‘How noiseless falls the foot of Time,” - ay 
From age fo age, from clime to clime, 

“As snow-flakes ona placid stream ; 
Or like the gleamy lightning’s course, 


* With rapid and resistless force,— 


Yet silent as a spirit’s dream! 


In infancy, the moments roll 
Without impression on the soul, 
Soft as the zephyr fans the glade. 
In boyhood, days are fleeting hours; 
In youth, whole years are banks of flowers 
That bloom, and never seem to fade. 


With sober pace, dnd Mammon’s son 
Counts every sand that leaves the glass. 

In life’s decline, Time mends his pace 

To those who cling to worldly grace, 
And dread the “gloomy vale” to pass. 


Inage, Time flies with mad’ning speed, 
To those whose guilty hearts still bleed 


With sin and unforgiven crime: 
Sut age the Christian calnily sees, 


A world beyond the flightof Time. _ Chronicle. 


* 


AGAINST THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS 


OF WASHINGTON. 


Till the strong arch-angel calls for the dead, 


By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 


Where first they pillowed his mighty head. 


Lowly may be the turf that covers 


The sacred grave of his last repose; 


Bui oh, there's a glory ‘around it hovers, 


Broad asthe day-break, and bright as itsclose! 


‘Though marble pillars were reared above him, 


Teniples and obelisks, rich and rare, 


Better he lives in the hearts that love hinj, 


Cold and lone as he slumbers theré. 


Why should ye gather with choral numbers? 


‘Why should your thronging thousands come? 


Who will.dare to invade his sfimbers; 


Or take him eway from his aarrow hoa 


Well he sleeps in the majesty, 
_ Silentand’stern,.of awful death! _ 
And he who yisits him, there should-be © - 


Alone with God and his own hushed breath! 


| Reyel and pomp would profane his ashes! 
friend of theirs had died suddenly, under circum-|| 


“And may never a-sound be murmured there, 


But the glorious river’s, that by him dashes, 
- And the pilgrim’s voice in his heart-felt prayer. 


But leave hint alone to sleep forever;— 


‘Fill the trump, that awakens the countless dead! 


By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 


Where first they pillowedhis mighty head! ~~ 


the -eyes-of all who 


- = . “= Se 
an. * A CARD. 

‘Messrs. Lonritue & Pommyywac have 
their Academy of French, Music, Drawing & Painy, 
ing, to Fourth-street,between Main and S$ 
Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen will Continue 
usual, at their respective hours; twice a week, Thos 
desirous of forming a ‘class among their acquaint. 
ances, of such a number gs they wish, can doit 
means of a cmall dugmentation of the Price of ~ 
tion: - = 

Messrs. L. & P. grateful for the share of 
age, they have received from: the- Pringj 


schools and the mhabitants of this city, ink 4 
that they will perma. 


t||Mently remain in Cincinnati; therefore the instr. 


ion of the scholars entrusted to their care wil 
have no interruption, a circumstance which on 
to beappreciated, it being well known that improyg 
ments in every branch of education are retarded) 
changing teachers and systems. q 
Miniature and 4quarelle likenesses taken by Mp, 


“j/Pommayrac; the specimens of which may be sey 


by calling at the Academy. ; 

Mr. Loreilhe has for sale an excellent new Piano Fort, 
He is about to.receive other first rate instruments {oq 
one of the best makers in New-York, which he will sel, 
warranted, at about the eastern prices. 








ADVERTISEMENT.--NEW ARRANGEMENT, 
In accordance with the often expressed wish 
any of our subscribers, in this city and elsewher, 
recontemplate publishing the Cincinnati Miran 
EEKLY, after the expiration of the present wl 


4 SY nme, (¢p-Thisarrangement will not affect those wh 
Wthink they cannot afford to take a weekly papermte 


we shall, notwithstanding, publish a semi-monthly | 


. }edition of the paper, as at present, and upon th 


same terms. 7} 

Publishers with whom we exchange, will confer 
favor by noticing this contemplated arrangemat, 
and by giving the following advertisement onew 
two insertions in their respective papers, whenevt 
convenient. 

WOOD & STRATTON, Publishen, 


— CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
AND LADIES’ PARTERRE. 


BY Wood & STRATTON...»...EDITD 


PUBLISHED 
: BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 
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Tats paper is devoted to such subjects of a lit 


}lerary and scientific nature, as are considered i» 


teresting and instructive to the general reade. 
Its contents .consist of Tales, moral, humorow, 
and historical---Sketches of character, sceneyy, 
and mannefs---Biographical Notices---Essays~ 
Fugitive Poetry---a transcript of, the lates 
news, both Foreign and Domestic---and a variel] 
of pleasant Miscellaneous Items. It containst 
fair proportion of original matter; and its sele- 
tions are made with éare, from many of the mt 
popular periodicals in the United States. 


TERMS. 


Tne Crxcinnatr Mirror is printed o@ 
extra fine royal sheet---in the quarto form, ci 
venient for being bound---with beautiful bo 
geois and brevier type, entirely new. 
page and index will be given at the end of the 
year. The work is published every other Satur 
day, at the low rate of One Dollar and Twenly 
| five Cents per year,.if paid in advance, or withis 
two months after the time of subscribing--O™ 
Dollar and Fifty, Cents within six months--or0™ 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents within the yeat~ 





Each year of’ the Mirror will make a handsom 
volume of two hundred and twelve pages of lett# 
press printing. Crxcinnat, 1 
————————— 
. ‘WOOD AND STRATTON, PRINTERS: 
Office, S..W. corner of Walnut and Fifth- 








+ 





